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An Introduction to Teaching 


by 
Witiiam C. Baciey and Joun A. H. Kerru 


These authors, pre-eminent in the teacher-training field, have played a 
leading part in showing the need for a broad preliminary survey of education— 
its significance, its problems, its technique—as the first step in mastering the 
art of teaching. 

This is the textbook for such a course, It orients the prospective teacher 
at the beginning of his professional studies. It unifies his curriculum. It gives 
him the breadth of view that he must have if his work is to be truly professional. 
Without partisanship, it acquaints him with both sides of controverted issues 
and shows him that education, like all phenomena, is in a state of flux. It helps 
him to choose the particular phase of educational work for which he is best 
suited ; and it shows him the relation of that work to the great educational 
and social scheme. $7.80 


Fitting the School to the Child 


by 
ELISABETH A. IRwin and Louis A. Marks 


As a record of one of the most significant of recent educational experiments, 
this book is a distinct contribution to educational literature. 

The mechanizing of educational organization has resulted in an attempt 
to fit the child to the school rather than the school to the child, and progressive 
school administrators are trying to reverse the process. In this book, school 
administrators and teachers may read how a steady and unquestionable im- 
provement in the morale and effectiveness of a great public school has been 
brought about as a differentiation of their instruction. 

The figures and tables included in the book are so fitted into the story 
that their significance is easily understood. It is a simply written, entertain- 
ing story of a remarkable and valuable experiment. $2.00 
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qu, mm£,> 1) RING the last decade much progress has been 
made in reorganizing education. In recent years 
almost all school systems throughout the United 
States have been reorganized, and the great ma- 
jority of cities have, or are intending to have, 
= junior high schools established. A large and in- 
: creasing number of smaller cities are building 
oummre«mmé junior high schools, but the idea especially ap- 
peals to the larger places.1 Of the sixty largest cities in the 
United States, twenty-six have junior high schools and twenty 
more are planning to adopt the new plan of organization.” 
Nearly all of these cities have accepted the “6-3-3 plan” of 
organization. Instead of the usual eight years for elementary 
and four years for high school work, the twelve grades are 
divided into elementary education, comprising the first six 
grades, and secondary education, comprising grades seven to 


D 


TUUTTATATTA NATHAN 


1 'W. S. Deffenbaugh, Secondary Education in 1921 and 1922, Bulletin No. 12, 
20. C. Pratt, Status of the Junior High School in Larger Cities. School 
Review, Nov. 1922, Vol. 30, pages 663-670. 
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twelve inclusive. In order to understand just why the high 
school should be extended downward to include the seventh 
and eighth grades, we must speak of elementary as well as 
secondary school work. We must consider the whole system.® 


Educational Periods Schools Ages Grades 


Primary School 6 to 9 


we 


Ww 


Elementary 
Grammar School 9 to 12 


n> 


o 


Junior High School 12 to 15 


Secondary 
Senior High School 15 to 18 10 





The question naturally suggests itself: What is the reason 
for so radical a change from the ordinary divisions of the 
curriculum? Why do some educators believe in devoting just 
six years to elementary education? To answer this question 
it is necessary to consider the aim of the first six years of 
schooling. The fundamental aim is to teach the use of the 
tools of learning—to prepare the pupil for further school 
work— and to inculcate attitudes and habits of mind that will 
enable the individual to secure farther knowledge and live a 
netter life. 

Six years is certainly long enough to teach the use of the 
tools of learning—to prepare the pupil for further schooi 
work. To spend more time than six years on elementary edu- 
cation exaggerates its importance and leads to the belief that 
it is education itself instead of preparation for an education.‘ 


3 R. A. Mackie, Education During Adolescence, Chapter II—Six-Year High 
School Curricula. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


4C. O. Davis, Reorganization of Secondary Education, Educational Review, 
Oct. 1911, Vol. 42, pages 270-300. 
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Some may contend that it takes longer than six years to in- 
culcate attitudes and habits of mind that will lead the indi- 
vidual to secure further knowledge and to live a more useful 
and enjoyable life. Undoubtedly this is true. However, it 
should not be argued that merely because the aim cannot be 
fulfilled in six years elementary education should be ex- 
tended, but rather it ought to be accepted as an aim which 
the grade school and high school have in common. Indeed, 
the work of inculcating right attitudes and habits of mind is 
one of the fundamentals of all education,—elementary, sec- 
ondary, college and university. 


The course of study of the six-year elementary school is 
uniform for all children and somewhat narrow in its scope. 
The studies emphasized are those which the masses must have, 
even if they wish to start life with the smallest amount of 
preparation. Whether or not the pupils get anything else, 
they obtain the use of the tools of learning; that is, they learn 
how to read and write fairly well, and how to use their own 
language, both in oral and written form; how to perform accu- 
rately and with some degree of rapidity the fundamental oper- 
ations of arithmetic; and they also get, in these first six years, 
a little historical information and some knowledge of their 
city, state and national government. In addition, the pupils 
learn the elementary principles of sanitation and health con- 
ditions which everybody should know, not only to protect 
themselves as individuals, but to protect society as well. 


Statistics show that the majority of “all the children of all 
the people” are held in school only through the fifth grade, 
after which they drop out in very large numbers, which means, 
educationally, that whatever is to be taught to the masses 
must be given in the first five or six years.5 By terminating 
a cycle of work with the sixth year, unquestionably the ten- 


5 F. M. Leavitt, Examples of Industrial Education, page 84. Ginn and Com- 
pany, New York, 1912. 
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dency will be to hold such pupils at least one year longer, 
namely to the end of the sixth grade.® 

As shown in the diagram, on a preceding page, the six-year 
high school curriculum is divided into two periods of three 
years each. The Junior high school comprises the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, while the Senior or High School 
proper is made up of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. 

The majority of the children enter the Junior High School 
at the beginning of the period of adolescence, when by nature 
they naturally crave an opportunity to dip into a wide range 
of subjects and activities, which is Nature’s way of insuring 
freedom of choice in determining occupation. 

The work of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, compris- 
ing the Junior High School, is related very closely to life, and 
as far away as possible from that which is purely academic 
in education. Much emphasis is placed on learning how td 
study and how to use the library. 

The work of the Junior High School is arranged in such a 
way as to make a more easy transition from the work of the 
elementary grades to the work of the high school proper. In 
regard to the need of a better transition and the way the new 
plan meets this need, F. F. Bunker says: 

“The explanation for the break in attendance between the 
ninth and tenth years, which experience shows to be a very 
heavy one under the usual grouping of grades, lies largely in 
the fact that the pupil, coming into the high school from the 
grades, fails to make a proper adjustment. In consequence, 
he begins to fail in his work, becomes disheartened and dis- 
couraged, and drops out before he reaches the tenth grade; 
and worst of all, he drops out because he has failed. Throw- 
ing the seventh, eighth and ninth grades together in a second 
cycle of work which shall have distinguishing characteristics 
from that which precedes it, as well as from that which foi- 


6 F. F. Bunker, Reorganization of the Public School System, page 113, Bu- 
| reau of Education, Washington, D. C., 1916. 
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lows; arranging everything connected therewith to make his 
work a three-year transition period from the elementary school 
to the upper high school, and yet shaping the work so that 
it is a unit in itself which can be terminated, if necessary, 
at the end of the ninth year,—will not only tend to hold a year 
longer the pupil who would otherwise drop out at the end of 
the eighth year, but will go very far toward insuring a com- 
plete adjustment to the conditions which prevail in the upper 
high school.? 

“It likewise offers, at the end of the ninth year, an oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to check up his own judgment, and to 
determine whether his circumstances, as well as his tastes, 
are such as to justify him going on for three years more in 
secondary school work. If, after making a careful survey of 
such matters, he decides to leave school, he leaves conscious of 
having succeeded rather than because he had failed,—causing a 
very different reaction upon his character.’’® 

It is interesting to note what is said concerning the success 
of the new plan: “The response . . . in lessening the mor- 
tality between the ninth and tenth grades, through arranging 
the school work in three cycles, has been so immediate and 
decisive as to admit of no doubt respecting the tendency.” 
It is added, however, that, “Perhaps the consideration of 
greatest significance which such a plan of school organization 
offers, lies in the opportunity that it gives of radically chang- 
ing the nature and content of the courses of study.® 


Advantages of the New Plan of Organization may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


First. The six-year high school curriculum is fully con- 
sistent with established principles of genetic pedagogy and 


7 F. F. Bunker’s contention is rather significant in view of a statement 
found in F. M. Leavitt, Examples of Industrial Education, Ginn & Co., N. 
page 54: ‘‘Approxinm:ately 85 per cent of the children entering the public schools 
of the United States leave between the ages of twelve and fifteen. 

8 F. F. Bunker, The Better Articulation of the Parts of o ee School 
System, Educational Review, March, 1914, Vol. 47, pages 263-26 


9 F. F. Bunker, Reorganization of the Public School System, esl 114, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1916, Washington, D. C. 
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psychology. The six-year elementary school may be com- 
pleted and the pupils may be ready to enter the Junior high 
school when they are about twelve or thirteen years of age. 
This period is recognized by distinguished psychologists as 
the beginning of adolescence, and the beginning of adolescence, 
many authorities maintain, should be the beginning of sec- 
ondary education. According to genetic pedagogy and psy- 
chology: 

‘“‘We must take account of the nature of the great upheaval 
at the dawn of the teens which marks the pubescent ferment, 
and which requires distinct change in matter and methods 
of education. The drill to which they have been subjected 
before pubescence becomes irksome when they reach this 
crisis.” The new six-year plan “would bring about the change 
of external conditions which always ought to mark the great 
change within that takes place at the dawn of pubescent 
years, which our system now, instead of stressing as the 
world—savage and civilized—has everywhere done, tends to 
obliterate. Mankind, throughout all its history has marked 
the faint dawn of sexual maturity by initiations, training in 
new modes of life, confirmation, etc., as befits the nature and 
needs of this stage of evolution.’’!° 


Second. It not only mitigates the abruptness of the tran- 
sition from the elementary school and checks the loss of 
pupils at this critical period, but it prevents pupils from leav- 
ing school before this time, and one of the reasons for this is 
that the new plan, among other things, forces the elimination 
of non-essentials in the elementary curriculum, especially in- 
herited puzzles, and besides, it makes “possible the teaching 
of subjects at the time when the mind is best fitted to receive 
them.” It is well known that a large percentage of pupils, 
especially the boys, drop out because they lack interest in 
elementary school work; so I contend that if we could get the 
student well settled in the high school course of study, even 


10 G. S. Hall, Educational Problems, Vol. II, page 648, 
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a short time before he reaches the adolescent period, we would 
have a better opportunity to interest and inspire him in the 
work of the high school; and, if once interested and inspired, 
it is likely he would continue through the entire high school 
course. 


Third. It is conceded by most educators, that young adc- 
lescents should be taught by more men teachers than are em- 
ployed under the present regime. Since there are more male 
teachers in the junior high schools, this condition is fulfilled. 
Dr. Hall emphasizes the fact that under the old regime the 
vast majority of boys and girls, perhaps nineteen out of 
twenty, and often ninety-nine out of a hundred, leave school 
without ever having been, for a single day, under the influence 
of a male teacher. This he calls a “positive scandal,” which 
has been minimized wherever the “Six and Six Plan” has been 
introduced, for men accept positions where they are allowed 
to present secondary school subjects in the seventh and eighth 
grades. He then mentions the effect this has on the pupils, 
especially the boys. “When they reach the teens and their 
manhood begins to gourgeon,” he says, “they do not instantly 
think of school as a ‘sissy’ affair, to be thrown off,” and adds 
that “ten years of secondary education in Europe is essentially 
in hands of men.”"!! 


Fourth. As the departmental plan of instruction exists in 
high schools and is an essential part of the new plan, the 
pupils at the dawn of adolescence receive the benefit of “daily 
contact with several personalities instead of that all-day asso- 
ciation with one teacher which breeds abnormal psychic at- 
mosphere.” Authorities are practically unanimous in their 
contention that the “variety of teachers, the equipment, meth- 
ods and general conditions, the physical relief in changing 
rooms, the continuity of superior teaching, the greater educa- 
tive freedom, all serve to stimulate a child to his best endeavor. 


11 G. S. Hall, Educational Problems, Vol. II, page 650. 
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Nothing is more deadening to a child than to listen to the 
same voice, see the same surroundings, witness the same 
methods, and all within the narrow confines of a single room 
and under the eye of the same teacher. Children become 
weary of this eternal “sameness.”!2 Furthermore, the new 
plan gives the pupils the advantage of being taught by teachers 
especially trained for the different branches, the gain coming 
from the better teaching that results from the adaptation of 
the teacher to the work for which he is best fitted and for 
which he has made special preparation. When an instructor 
teaches allied subjects he is able to specialize and do the work 
well. 

There seems to be an increasing demand throughout the 
country for courses of study similar to those that follow: 


PROPOSED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


SEVENTH GRADE EIGHTH GRADE NINTH GRADE 
Required Subjects Pds. Required Subjects Pds. Required Subjects Pds. 


English—Spelling, 5 English—Reading, 5 English—Literature, 5 
Reading, Composi- Spelling, Composi- Expression, and 
tion and Litera- tion and Litera- Vocational Infor- 
ture ture mation 

The Lives of Great 5 American History 5 Social Problems, 5 
Men selected from and Citizenship World’s Work or 
the History of the Practical Business 5 Current Events 
World Arithmetic General Science and 5 

Geography corre- 5 Plays, Games and 5 General Mathe- 
lated with History Personal Hygiene matics 

Practical Business 5 Vocational Infor- 1 Plays, Games and 5 
Arithmetic mation Personal Hygiene 

Domestic and Man- 2 Science, Field Excur- 1 Musie (Chorus) 1 


ual Arts 


sions 


Freehand Drawing 2 Musie (Chorus) 1 
Plays, Games and 5 

Personal Hygiene 
Science (Nature 1 


Study) Field 
Excursions 
Music (Chorus) 


12 V. E. Kilpatrick, Departmental Teaching in 


millan Company. 


Elementary Schools, Mac- 
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PROPOSED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM (Continued) 


Elective Subjects Elective Subjects Elective Subjects 
Select one Select one or two Select one er two 
Latin Extra English Extra English 
German A Foreign Language Civil Government 
French Printing Arts Foreign Language 
Spanish Manual Arts Printing Arts 
Extra English Domestic Arts Domestic Arts 
Typewriting Freehand Drawing Manual] Arts 
Typewriting and Drawing 
Bookkeeping Typewriting and 
Arithmetic Bookkeeping 
Algebra Algebra 
Geometry Geometry 
Arithmetic 


Physical Geography 

Commercial Geography 

Biology (Botany and 
Zoology ) 

Physiology 


PROPOSED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


TENTH GRADE ELEVENTH GRADE TWELFTH GRADE 
Required Subjects Pds. Required Subjects Pds. Required Subjects Pds. 


English Literature* 5 English Literature* 5 English Literature* 5 


and English Ex- and English Ex- and English Ex- 
pression pression pression 

History of Civiliza- 5 History of Civiliza- 5 American History, 5 
tion (Ancient and tion (Modern) Society and Gov- 
Mediaeval) ernment 

Physical Training 5 Physical Training 5 Physical Training 5 
and Personal and Personal and Personal 
Hygiene Hygiene Hygiene 


*Some attention should be devoted to practical problems in Civics, Ethics, 
Hygiene, Economics, Sociology and Psychology, in connection with the course 
in English Literature and English Expression. Instead of reading all of the 
English Classics now required, some books might be studied dealing with the 
Practical problems in the subjects just mentioned. Of course, most of the 
reading along the lines suggested would be elective, except the study of civic 
and social problems, which would be required. 
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PROPOSED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM (Continued) 


Subjects} 
Two 


Elective 
Select 


Phonography and 
Typewriting 
Commercial 
Civil Government 
Biology (Botany, 
Zoology ) 


Algebra and Geometry 


or Arithmetic 
Latin 

French 

yerman 

Spanish 

Physics 

Manual Training 
General Science 
Music 

Drawing 

Home Economics 
Sanitation, Furnishing 


Geography 


Elective 
Select 


Subjects? 
Two 
Ethics, 42 year 
Sociology, 1% year 
Economics, year 
Education, year 
Psychology, 42 year 
Mathematics 
English History 

A Foreign Language 
Physiology 

Physics 

siology 

Chemistry 

Household Science 
Manual Training 


1 


4 
iy, 


Music 

Drawing 

Bookkeeping including 
Commercial Arith- 
metic 

Commercial Law 


History of Commerce 
Typewriting and 
Office Practice 
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The Principal as Supervisor 
FRANK P. WHITNEY, EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


a HE principal is the key to the situation. Around 
= him centers the whole educational system. He 
T holds the strategic position. His job is infi- 
nitely varied. Far enough removed to get a 
fairly good perspective, he is yet close enough 
to the actual teaching process to enter into it 
sympathetically. Upon him all manner of duties 
devolve, duties of organization, administration 
and supervision, not to mention those of a social nature. One 
may hold the view that while organization and administration 
may, from the nature of the case, have prior claim on the 
attention of the principal, they are not, therefore, necessarily 
primary in their importance. However, without attempting 
to evaluate these respective claims, certainly without any de- 
sire to depreciate the importance of organization and admin- 
istration, let us consider some of the desirable outcomes of 
supervision. 

Supervision is here defined as the definite effort to imme- 
‘diately and directly improve teaching. All organization and 
administration, all custodial service, all Board meetings, all 
extension classes, all planning and erection of buildings, are 
designed more or less remotely to produce effective teaching. 
All these things are in a sense preliminary and subordinate 
to supervision. Supervision is carried on only by those who, 
in direct contact with pupils and teachers, know what is going 
on in the classroom, are able to measure the efficiency of in- 
struction and to suggest ways and means of improvement. 
The principal, by virtue of his first-hand knowledge and his 
unequalled opportunity, should be the supervisor par excel- 
lence of the school system. He should be responsible for the 
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co-ordination within his building of all outside supervision. 
To do this effectively, he must himself know intimately every 
line of work carried on in his school. He must know his 
teachers, their habits of work, their attitudes, their likes and 
dislikes, not that he may impose upon them other habits or 
attitudes, even if such were possible, but that he may intelli- 
gently assist them to do the thing that they desire to do. 

First of all I would mention as a desirable outcome of the 
principal’s supervision the encouragement of initiative on 
the part of the teacher. Supervision is today on trial largely 
because it has too often meant the imposition of a dead uni- 
formity. Flexibility and variety are possible only when 
teachers have freedom to develop and to follow their own pur- 
poses. Purposeful activity on the part of the teacher is quite 
as fundamental a necessity as purposeful activity on the part 
of the pupil. The principal’s supervision then will furnish a 
constant stimulus and challenge to the teacher to use original © 
solutions. We are still dreadfully afraid of the unusual re- 
sponse to a given situation. It is not enough to say toa 
teacher, even were it true, “You are now free, do as you 
please.” As a matter of fact, no teacher is or can be wholly 
free to do as he pleases. Within the limits set by the city 
and the state organization and the general objectives of the 
school there should be, however, room for exercise of all a 
teacher’s originality and creative effort. Teaching has been 
bound so tightly by tradition in its procedure that supervisors 
must actively assist in establishing freer modes of reaction. 
Teaching is stupefying and deadening in the degree to which 
it is reduced to mere routine and slavish submission. By 
rights, teaching should be of all occupations most liberalizing 
and enlarging. That it should generally have been otherwise 
is in part chargeable to the vast stupidity of most of what 
has passed under the name of supervision. 

As a second outcome, I mention adaptation of instruction 
to individual needs. No one can do this as well as the building 
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principal. The average teacher has neither the courage nor 
the intelligence to foster individual differences. Routine, uni- 
formity and unintelligence go together. We are just beginn- 
ing to perceive the enormous significance of human variations. 
Not all variation is significant, but everything significant 
for progress is found in variation. The danger of developing 
extreme individualists may be great in society as now organ- 
ized, but there is no evidence at hand to prove that the dis- 
covery and development of differing abilities and aptitudes 
in school tends to increase that danger. In fact it is alto- 
gether likely that we shall discover that the fostering of 
natural distinctions and differences in the school, where they 
may be given direction toward service and social ends, is the 
most effective means toward combating that extreme individ- 
ualism in the industrial and social order of the outside world 
from which democracy has suffered and is still suffering so 
grievously. 

In the third place, I would put as a desirable outcome of 
supervision, the reorganization of subject matter. The prin- 
cipal must take a hand in this. Such reorganization as is 
here contemplated is a continuing process designed to make 
subject matter fit the various and varying needs of children. 
Subject matter, when thought of in relation to the psycholog- 
ical needs of children, cannot be selected once for all. Selec- 
tion, elimination, adaptation, should always be going on. With 
great ranges of capacity, ability and aptitude in our children 
still unexplored, we permit the school and the teacher to 
putter along with a narrow, medieval curriculum, unconscious 
of the possibilities lurking in modern subject matter handled 
in a modern fashion. One of the aims of supervision is to 
persuade teachers gradually to “abandon the notion of subject 
matter as something fixed and ready-made in itself,” and to 
make habitual the type of instruction that involves a continu- 
ous reconstruction “moving from the child’s present experi- 
ence out into that represented by the organized bodies of 
truth that we call studies.” 
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A fourth outcome concerns the improvement of teaching 
method. If one approaches the problem of method from the 
point of view of behavior and how to change it, the identity 
of subject matter and method is soon apparent. “Behavior is 
as broad as life itself, and refers especially to our ways of 
reacting, internally or externally, to the various situations of 
life.’ Fundamentally method and subject matter cannot be 
divorced. Improving one in any thoroughgoing way will as 
certainly improve the other. We cannot, for example, adopt 
a practical working philosophy of interest or effort or disci- 
pline in the sphere of method that will not affect equally the 
selection of subject matter. No more can we adopt such a 
philosophy for subject matter without profoundly modifying 
our methods. We cannot put through a project on method 
alone. Any project worthy of the name involves selection of 
subject matter. The moment we succeed in organizing our 
material in large instruction units we find corresponding 
alterations taking place in our methods. Experience demon- 
strates, however, that without assuming separation of matter 
and method, it is worth while emphasizing the need of improv- 
ing, pari passu, both aspects of instruction. 

Closely connected with every phase of the teaching process, 
conditioning its success at every turn, is what we may call 
technique, the mastery of details. As the fifth outcome, I 
would mention the development and improvement of teaching 
technique. A teacher might conceivably be full of initiative, 
purposeful, resourceful, able to direct both subject matter and 
method so as to meet the needs of individuals, and yet fail 
as a teacher merely through lack of the special skills required 
in handling classes of forty children. How to deal with cases 
of tardiness, obstinacy, ill will, or illness; how to have pencils, 
books, paper and maps ready when needed; how and when to 
test, to grade, to praise, to exhort, to encourage and to cen- 
sure; how to plan and outline and keep records; these, and 
a multitude of other matters, must somehow be done with ease, 
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economy and dispatch. To master details like these is to 
acquire technique. It is no small part of the principal’s super- 
visory duty to see to it that his teachers become aware of and 
begin to adopt the best practice in such matters. 

As to the sixth outcome to be expected from building super- 
vision, I wish to mention the application of the modern prin- 
ciples of psychology to the teaching process. A wealth of 
suggestive material awaits those teachers with the intelligence 
and the inclination to follow the recent developments in psy- 
chology. Possibly nothing more fruitful and promising for 
education has ever occurred. At all events, the dynamic psy- 
chology of the hour ties up at every point with the major 
aims of supervision as here outlined, the encouragement of 
initiative, the individualizing of instruction, the reorganiza- 
tion of subject matter, and the improvement of teaching 
method and technique. Not every teacher can discover for 
himself the implications of the new psychology. It remains 
for supervisors to suggest specific ways in which psychology 
may make the experiences of the school more fruitful for 
children. 

Set forth in brief and inadequate fashion, these are some 
of the large results which good supervision is bound to secure. 
Just a word as to the spirit and method of that supervision. 
There may be some doubt as to a teacher’s ability to success- 
fully put anything over on the children. There is no doubt 
at all as to the impossibility of a supervisor’s putting over on 
the teachers. This thing cannot be imposed from without. 
There must be singleness of purpose throughout to make edu- 
cation count. There must be substantial agreement on, and 
adequate comprehension of, the general aims and objectives 
of the school and of each course. With thorough understand- 
ing and mutual respect established there must be cordial co- 
operation in achieving the common purpose. As a scheme for 
mere inspection, for securing uniformity, for maintaining the 
lock-step, for exalting a sad and stupefying routine, for sup- 
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pressing the unexpected and the inconvenient, supervision is 
truly a fearsome thing. But as a co-operative enterprise de- 
signed to discover capacities, to release powers, and to develop 
resources, to help each teacher make the most of himself, to 
gear up the group so that each may help the other, to discover 
and make attractive and effective the best practice, as such 
an enterprise it is possible that co-operative supervision may 
win joyful assent and the right to the best thought of the 
school principal. 


The Child 


I am the unmoulded clay of the era to come; 

I am the plastic nerve-throbbing bundle of flesh, 

Seething at the gate of the Spirit; 

My little heart, hungry for the beautiful plaything, 

And pulsating with the ache for the loveliness of the Future, 
Can be fired with the Divine; 

I am the pathfinder of civilizations, yet unborn, 

The creator of star-worlds, unbelievable ; 

I am the wave, washing away the shores of the Impossible ; 
I am potentiality ; 

Master-bards and sages that have gone before, 

Have toiled in vain, for I shall surpass them; 

I am the herald of the Greater Deed, 

Of the Nobler Song, 

Of the New Vision ; 

I am the germ-plasm of Eternity, 

The nucleus of Eons to come, 

The creation that is to be,— 

I am the child. 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG, 
Elijah D. Clark Jr. High School, 
New York City. 








How to Study Shakespeare in the High School 


J. MILNOR DOREY, TRENTON, N. J. 


quummunmmmes HE study of Shakespeare and his plays is be- 
: fogged by too much erudition. A clear esti- 

T s mate of his life is prevented by the silly Bacon- 

| E ian controversy, and a sane understanding of 
nn his plays by too much linguistics. The best way 
= to understand Shakespeare, of course, is to act 

: = his plays, and no high school should let a year 
Cummmrmm—m pass without permitting’ pupils to memorize 


scenes from his plays and enact them before the school. Class 
room study, however, should furnish the following three ele- 
ments for a sufficient background to a satisfactory under- 
standing of the text: (1) It should accept those authenticated 
facts of Shakespeare’s life which explain where he secured 
the material for his plays and how he could have written 
them. (2) It should include some study of the history cof 
the drama and of the condition of the theater in that time. 
(3) It should dwell somewhat upon the social conditions of 
the day in England, as atmosphere to dramatic structure. 
(1) It is unfortunate that the facts of Shakespeare’s life 
are meagre, but those that we know are well attested by 
reputable records, and furnish a clear and reasonable basis 
of insight into his character. He was born at Stratford, 
England, April 23, 1564, of prosperous parents. He received 
a good education in the town grammar school, which included 
Latin, French, and, probably, Italian, as well as elementary 
mathematics and science. The frequency of Biblical quota- 
tions in his plays bears out the sound training he received 
as a boy in the Church of England. The miscellaneous knowl- 
edge of birds, flowers, sports, folk lore, and the mechanical 
crafts so evident in his plays, can again be traced to his early 
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habits and environment. The evidences of a smattering of 
law, medicine, theology, and other learned professions running 
through the plays, are sustained by the records of his vora- 
cious reading in Queen Elizabeth’s library at Kenilworth, 
access to which we have reason to believe was granted him. 
In 1582 he married Ann Hathaway, and in 1585 he left Strat- 
ford to make his fortune in London as an actor in the com- 
pany under the patronage of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester 
and friend of Queen Elizabeth, through whom he received his 
start. 

From an actor of small parts and general utility man the 
transition to maker-over of old plays was, to one of Shake- 
speare’s mental ability, easy. Soon he became the writer of 
original plays, and, supplementing his wide early education 
with still wider reading and experiences in life, we can readily 
ascertain the sources of his prolific pen. Meanwhile he be- 
came rich, and though he had his reverses—loss of friends, 
prestige and property—he uniformly maintained the position 
of the leading playwright of his time. About 1610 he retired 
to Stratford, there to write a few plays, but more exactly 
to enjoy the fruits of an honored life. He died April 23, 1616, 
and lies under the chancel of the parish church, a spot visited 
by more pilgrims than any other shrine. 

This brief sketch, dealing with the essentials of Shake- 
speare’s life, is of sufficient biographical value to warrant cre- 
dence to all that ‘is claimed for the great poet. Supplemen- 
tary reading can trace through the records of public and pri- 
vate data all the external evidence of his plays,—his scholastic 
record, his associates, his travels, his public enterprises in 
London, and his later studies. We know that he read Plu- 
tarch’s “Lives,” the sources of his classic plays; that the 
libraries contained all the medieval romances, the sources of 
his Italian comedies; and that he was versed in English, Scot- 
tish and Danish history, the sources of his historical plays. 
The internal evidence in his plays reveals many factors that 
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entered into contemporary life,—the Essex rebellion, the death 
of his son Hamnet, the intrigue of friends, unrequited love, 
popular superstitions, passing race prejudices, the revival of 
learning, and the glamour of a gay Elizabethan life. Bacon 
with his formal mind and scientific training and with his busy 
political life, could never have written thirty-seven plays be- 
sides other verse, all showing poetic fancy and artistic treat- 
ment. 

Here follows a list of his plays, so grouped as to show at a 
glance the years in which they were written and the develop- 
ment of his treatment. The early years of his life were pro- 
lific in comedy, and the style is gay, fanciful, crammed with 
figures and poetic allusions. They demonstrate a youthful 
life, flushed with prosperity and public applause. Then foi- 
low the tragedies, sombre, heavy in style, philosophical in 
treatment, refiecting the sorrows and troubles of a career now: 
feeling the storm and stress of life. The last group, embrac- 
ing his better histories and his later comedies, indicates his 
period of retirement, the plays showing maturity of thought 
and a style chastened and dignified. The manuscripts of 
Shakespeare’s plays reveal that he had little thought of their 
ever being published. Indeed, it was seven years after his 
death before any were printed in book form. The chief edi- 
tion of his works was called the Folio. To be sure, quarto 
editions of some of his plays appeared during his life, but 
the Folio form has survived. 


1590-1593. 
Comedies—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, Comedy of Errors. 
Histories—Richard II. 
Tragedies—Romeo and Juliet, Titus Andronicus. 
1594-1600. 
Comedies—Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, All’s Well That Ends Well, Taming of the 
Shrew, Merry Wives of Windsor, Much Ado About 
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Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth Night. 

Histories—King John; 1, 2, Henry IV; Henry V. 

1601-1609. 

Comedies—Troilus and Cressida, Measure for Measure, 
Pericles. 

Tragedies—Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, 
King Lear, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus. 

1610-1613. 

Comedies—Cymbeline, Winter’s Tale, Tempest, Two 
Noble Kinsman. 

Histories—Henry VIII. 

(2) If Shakespeare were living today he would probably be 
a novelist. Living in the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
desire for activity was in the air, when people were fond of 
being abroad and of seeing and being seen, fond of dress and 
gaiety, and when popular education was low, he was a drama- 
tist. He wrote plays because the drama was the chief source 
of amusement and education, and offered the best medium 
of expression. The drama of Shakespeare was the logical and 
complete result of the early history of the play, a develop- 
ment from the old Miracle and Morality plays organized and 
fostered by the church to enliven its services, then transferred 
to the town guilds, and later to traveling companies going 
from town to town. By the time of Shakespeare’s arrival in 
London, several companies had been organized, and there was 
talk of abandoning the crude halls and building theatres. 
This process is an interesting study for which there is no 
occasion here. Suffice it to say that Shakespeare profited by 
this slow development, even going back to those masters of 
the craft, the Greeks. Particularly in his tragedies do we 
find clearly manifest the operation of dramatic principles, the 
application of the spirit of unities, at least, and a consistent 
application of the law of tragedy, that evil shall be punished 
and virtue rewarded. Moreover, Shakespeare continually re- 
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lies on the dominance of fate as an impelling cause in the 
destruction of evil-doers, and likewise preserves in comedy 
the play of obstacle and ambition which furnishes the content 
of real comedy. Shakespeare had the dramatic instinct. He 
loved the theatre as a means of national expression just as 
thoroughly as did the Greeks, and he believed it to be the best 
literary form to “hold the mirror up to nature.” 

The playhouse itself was a crude affair, though Shakespeare 
improved the structure when he began to invest his money in 
them. It consisted of an irregularly-shaped building, open 
to the weather except over the stage. The stage echoed the 
Greek stage, in that it was a mere projection from one wall 
with a short curtain in the rear to permit the actors to effect 
entrances. The ground floor, without seats, was the cheaper 
portion, occupied by the “groundlings.” About the theatre 
ran a gallery in which the better sort sat. There was no 
scenery and few properties. Female parts were acted by boys. 
Plays began at three o’clock and permitted intervals between 
the acts. It is clear, then, that the many scenes in each act 
of a Shakespearean play merely indicate the exit and entrance 
of characters, and do not indicate change of scenes. It is clear 
also that Shakespeare, like the Greeks, relied upon the acting, 
“the getting across” of the thought of his play by the elo- 
quence of utterance and the fervor of dramatic presentation, 
rather than upon the artificial values of scenery, costume and 
properties. Some study of these matters should be the prep- 
aration of the student for a complete understanding of the 
plays of Shakespeare,—indeed, for the plays of today. 

(3) The third topic which should be included in this con- 
sideration is the social conditions of the day. Students should 
know what were the pastimes and the sports of that day, the 
life of Queen Elizabeth’s court, the rivalry of her courtiers, 
the verse making, the boat parties on the Thames, the polit- 
ical intrigues, the archery contests, the style of dress, the 
changes in architecture of homes due to new inventions, the 
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many new products brought in by travel and commerce, the 
state of the church, the routes of the high roads, the robber- 
infested forests, the ignorance of the country people, the pop- 
ular superstitions, and, by no means last, the conditions in 
London. He should know what portion constituted the old 
city, the location of the Tower, the great gates, the important 
streets, and the kind of houses on them. The bridges across 
the Thames, the bear-pits and theatres, and the Guild Halls, 
also throw light on the state of things in that day. A knowl- 
edge of these things as well as of the social temperament of 
the people—the point of view of the dandy as well as of the 
ruffian or of the scholar and churchman—explain many a pas- 
sage in the plays. An insight into the standards of morality 
of that time, of the social and criminal laws, of the attitude 
toward God, likewise explain many a reference. To get the 
atmosphere of Shakespeare’s plays some reading of this back- 
ground must be made. 

But deeper than mere atmosphere lies dramatic structure. 
In the first place, the student must differentiate clearly be- 
tween drama and story. Drama may be called story in action, 
but many plays fail, not because the idea was uninteresting 
or the acting poor, but because the story was not treated 
dramatically. Action does not mean mere business, mere 
movement on the stage; action means the translation into 
human action of information, motives, impulses, concepts. 
As soon as a play becomes mere relation, mere discussion and 
analysis of motives and persons, or of matter “off stage,” it 
ceases to be drama and becomes story. The plays of Shake- 
speare, while apparently “talky,” are singularly free from 
story, as such, and truly dramatic. Students should be able 
to trace the operation of this fundamental law through the 
plays studied. By so doing they get at the essence of drama,— 
a portrayal of life. They should be able to ascertain the idea 
back of every play, to be able to formulate it into a proposi- 
tion as if they were proving a theorem in geometry. In 
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tragedy they should analyze the elements of the struggle in- 
volved, and in comedy the force of the obstacles. They should 
be able to grasp the forces which make the denouement of 
the play. 

A play, then, presupposes certain divisions. There is the 
“Introduction,” which usually covers the first act and which 
serves to introduce the main characters, to suggest the idea 
of the play, and to shape it into some sort of a proposition, 
as well as to record that needed information of past events 
precedent to the opening of the play without which we would 
move in the dark. Then comes the “Rising action,” a process 
which extends to about the middle of the third act, a section 
treating of the actual events, deeds, or statements which set 
agoing the actual performance of the main characters. As 
the third act approaches, there are evidences of obstacles in 
the way, though when the “Turning point” is reached, the 
deed is accomplished because of which the play is written. 
But herein lies the essence of tragedy. Evil-doers may suc- 
ceed, and if the play should then end, the play would be 
immoral; indeed, life would not be worth living. But there 
is always retribution. Evil-doers cannot escape the conse- 
quences of their own acts, and whereas those obstacles in 
their way were, during the “Rising action,” only “as small as 
a hand,” they now, during the “Falling action,” become “huge 
clouds,” and by the fifth act of the play overwhelm the mis- 
creant. With the conclusion of this act of retribution comes 
the “Climax” of the play, a term not to be confused with the 
“Turning point.” It may be synonymous with the actual end- 
ing of the play, but if some time is needed to unravel the 
strands of the play, the last act of the play may be termed 
“Denouement.” All plays, ancient or modern, must be subject 
to this test to determine whether they are dramatically correct. 

The student, then, should approach the study of Shake- 
speare from this point of view. Let him first put himself back 
into the Elizabethan atmosphere. Let him feel the same 
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interest in a story as they felt, and sharpen his senses to see, 
feel and hear the wonderful new evidences of an expanding: 
world. Let him realize that in the space of a few hours 
is to be portrayed by work, act, gesture, grimace, and even 
silence, what the novelist needs hundreds of pages to tell. 
He must know, then, that a play needs close and long study 
to extract all this from a bald text. Examine all the char- 
acters first, and note their stations in life and their traits. 
See if their future acts bear out first impressions. Carrying 
in mind the dramatic structure outlined above, study the text 
for setting, contrasts in dialogue, poetic subtleties, moral 
judgments, character development, and all the evidences of 
rare personalities hidden behind word and stage direction. 
Form the habit of constantly summarizing lines and scenes, 
so as to be able to hit off their significance instantly and to 
give them proper classification in the context. Memorize pas- 
sages; recite whole scenes in dialogue before the class; and, 
what is equally as useful, let the student try his hand at dram- 
atization of those aspects of life suggested either by the text 
itself or by the records of Elizabethan life. At least two 
readings of the play should be given, the first straight through 
for the larger elements touched upon, and then again for 
details. A scholarly edited text should contain enough matter 
to throw light on the forces which make up the play, some 
insight into the characters, and such notes as explain all 
obscure or archaic expressions. The peculiarities of Shake- 
speare’s verse, such as his contracted words, expanded sylla- 
bles, “run-on” and “end-stopped” lines, and the elements of 
the metre of his verse should have some place. But these 
matters should never be made the main purpose of the study. 
The main purpose in the study of Shakespeare is to seek out 
those universal truths which link the present with the past, 
and which, for us in America, bind us to that great English 
heritage which is ours. More than that, by his stories drawn 
from the great past of all ages, by his varied characters, and 
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by his profound philosophy of life, he is the great link in the 
chain of traditional culture which has been forging from the 
days of Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, on down to the pres- 
ent day. 

Young people should realize this when they study a play 
of Shakespeare. Each recitation should have some reaction 
in their ewn lives, and as they go to the theatre today, for 
go they will, this study should give them keener judgment to 
discern dramatic values, to distinguish the good from the bad, 
and to cultivate sound, noble taste. 


Midsummer Song 


See, o’er the valleys 

Wave the grasses deep, 

White where the daisies 

Bend when breezes sweep! 
Softly the veil of the distance 
Floats on the silent hills, 
Bird-notes from the sultry trees 
Die in crystal trills. 
Everywhere are blooming 
Crowds of dewy roses ; 

Faintly flushed and deep red roses 
Spill their perfume here. 


O beautiful midsummer! 

Before thy thrilling feet 

The earth’s heart pours its treasures 
Her lord’s approach to greet. 

How sweet must be the presence, 
How sweet the touch of a hand, 
That wake her frozen life to blush 
Such bloom across the land! 

Now doth the season’s fullness 
Tide all the air with dreaming, 

As if the eyes most dear were beaming, 
Invisible, yet near! 


HELEN CARY CHADWICK. 





Some Principles of Curriculum-Making 


MAY H. PRENTICE, KENT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KENT, OHIO. 


nmin» CHANGE of the utmost significance, amounting 


indeed to a revolution, is evidenced in even a 
cursory examination of the field of present-day 
curriculum-making. Sometimes the change is 
of the we-don’t-know-where-we’re-going-but- 
we’re-on-the-way type; in most instances, at 
best, it is incomplete; but at the bottom there is 
always the hopeful stirring of a thought: the 
thought that education for each individual is simply his best 
organization and reorganization of his own experience. 

Achievements, attainments, information, knowledge, skills, 
were the body of the old curriculum. Institutes and normal 
schools urged, it is true, the “cultivation of character,” but 
this was a detached activity, largely to be taken care of in 
morning exercises and by didactic teaching; and little rela- 
tion was traced between the process of learning the three R’s 
and the development of an admirable and socially valuable 
personality. Having stated these two diverse ends, the old 
curriculum rested content, omitting the consideration of the 
experience of which they are the resultants. 

The three inter-related divisions of the curriculum which 
seem to be required by modern educational thought may be 
briefly stated in general terms as follows: 


@ 


> 


PTS Sp STULL od 
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I. Ultimate ends, stated in terms of personality and 
power for social service. 


II. Contributing ends,—specific aims. 
These are the attitudes, skills, knowledge, attain- 
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III. 
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ments, and developed powers which should mark a 
child’s school progress. 
They grow into (I). 
They grow out of (III). 
They themselves are objectives which determine 
(III). 
Prevised and predetermined experiences and activi- 
ties which result in (II) and eventually in (I). 


Since the rest of the curriculum grows out of (III) con- 
trolled by (II) and (1), it is necessary to think what the pos- 
sibilities of experience are. Our acts are guided by our needs; 
in the child’s case by his more immediate needs, among which 
some of the more easily recognizable are: 


1. 


Sore fh 


PS 


10. 


Healthful conditions (only blindly recognized by the 
child). 
Motor activity,—an overwhelming need. 
Contact with nature. 
Social contacts and relationships. 
Opportunity for the enjoyment of beauty. 
Instruments for the achievement of purposes,—skills, 
khtowledge. 
Opportunity for self-expression. 
Guidance both sympathetic and competent. 
Such spiritual contacts as result in the formation of 
worthy ideals. 
Oportunity for the exercise of 
judgment, 
choice, 
purpose, 
creative imagination, 
self-directed execution, 
self-evaluation of results. 


11. The largest possible measure of physical, mental and 


moral freedom—freedom always implying self-direc- 
tion under a sense of oughtness. 


Ee nent 
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Illustrative of the growth of the immediate needs of the 
child into subject-matter with its values, the need, motor 
activity, may be considered in a few of its phases. If allowed 
its natural right to lead, it develops into 

play, 

physical education, 

construction, 

the doing side of all subjects, 

dramatization. 

It brings such values as 

easy, controlled bearing, 

grace, rhythmical movement, 
joy,—stimulant, health-giver, 
quickener of power, 

knowledge of qualities of matter, 

knowledge of meaning and significance of things, 

control of things and forces, 

becoming, through representation. 

Accepting those needs of childhood previously mentioned 
as universal, so far as normal childhood is concerned, it is 
yet true that the individual’s possibilities of experience rest 
upon 

1. Racial inheritance. 

2. Individual inheritance. 

38. The kind of world in which the child lives: 

a. material, of things and forces; 

b. human,—of people and social relationships; 

c. spiritual_—of attitudes. 
Children in the same class in school, even of the same family, 
live in very different worlds. 

Through these experiences in these three worlds into which 
the child is led by his immediate (and later, his remoter) 
needs, are built up those attitudes, powers, skills and will 
which satisfy the child’s eventual needs. Some of these even- 
tual needs are: 
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1. Life,—health. 
2. Ability to earn a living. 
3. Ability and will to serve. 
4. Sensitiveness to beauty of all kinds, 
ability to enjoy and to give pleasure. 
5. Ability to think logically. 
6. Steadily-growing control of environment. 
7. Self-determination under a feeling of oughtness. 
8. A true sense of worth. 
9. Understanding of and sympathy with humanity. 


Since subject-matter in this outline must be thought of as 
the experiences and activities suggested under (III) and rep- 
resented at their various psychological peaks or points of 
culmination in (II) and reaching their highest point in (1), 
it follows that a most difficult task of the curriculum-maker 
is the determining this curriculum of experiences and activi- 
ties, and that it must necessarily be open to ready modifica- 
tion to suit individual possibilities. 

The relation of representative kinds of subject matter to 
the child’s needs and to his worlds may be suggested. 

World of things and physical forces. 
Need (and mode) ,—motor activity. 
Subject-matter : 
Hygiene,—practice of health habits. 
Safety,—practice of care: 
dramatization of situations where care is needed, 
representing contrasting results of care and care- 
lessness. 
Nature study—first-hand, through the senses. 
Construction for the satisfaction of felt needs. 
Elementary science,—experiments and discoveries of 
laws. 
Geography,—discovering necessary effect of geo- 
graphical conditions on man’s mode of life. 
Agriculture, gardening, etc. 
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World of humanity. 
Need (and mode) ,—social contacts and relationships. 
(a) To understand humanity. 
(b) To influence people. 
(c) To carry on practical relations with other human 
beings. 
(d) To serve. 
(a) and (b) imply 
literature, 
geography, 
history, 
English. 
(b) certainly implies English. 
(c) implies the three R’s. 
(d) implies civics’ (lived, not learned). 
And, of course, much more. 

Lying alongside, or rather interpenetrating the other two 

worlds, lies the child’s 
Spiritual world. 

Toward each experience he has a given attitude; an accom- 
paniment of emotional tone. 

These attitudes and tones are the springs of action, the 
source of all self-determined activity. “Out of the heart are 
the issues of life.” Therefore, it behooves the curriculum- 
maker to weigh well the feeling-value of given experiences. 

It would be well nigh impossible to decide what subject- 
matter holds in itself the greatest power to quicken spiritual 
life and to reveal intangible values. Literature? Art? His- 
tory? Drama? Great as they are they have no exclusive 
claim to the role named; and even they must first become the 
crude experience of the child before they can add one cubit 
to his spiritual stature. 











Homeopathic English 


CLARENCE S. DIKE, ATLANTIC CITY HIGH SCHOOL. 


qummmmmnmne HCAUSE of the great amount of subject matter 

= that crowds the English course in high school, 

b, there is a tendency to lose sight of the necessity 

for direct codrdination of that subject matter 

with the two fundamental aims of the course. We 

generally acknowledge literary appreciation and 

compositional skill as the two cardinal objectives 

for which we are working; but there is a ques- 

tion as to whether our methods and lesson assignments always 
bear direct relationship to one or the other of the aims. 

In composition, we have grown text-book wise, and have 
too often mistaken the inculcating of the principles of oral and 
written expression for the habits and skills that more ade- 
quately effect the desired aim. It is a platitude that knowl- 
edge does not presuppose skill; and it has been proved again 
and again that an understanding of the rules of grammar 
does not necessarily insure correct English. It has been said 
that the people of the British Isles are on the whole more 
correct in their use of the English language than Americans, 
and yet their course of study in the mother tongue is not 
nearly so pretentious. 

In fact, have we not relied too much upon the teaching of 
text-book information instead of a determined attempt to 
establish habits of expression which are grammatically correct 
and rhetorically effective? 

With a view to correcting this mistaken procedure in my 
own case, I have this year made a careful listing and classifi- 
cation of grammatical errors and undesirable expressions that 
have been made by my pupils in second-year English. I have 
used the very sentences in which the errors appeared as drill 
sentences designed to eliminate the errors. These drill sen- 
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tences have been grouped. and classified so that I now have 
exercises that have been inductively obtained from the written 
work of this year, and that will give practice in eliminating 
the errors that have actually been made. 

Along with the collection of these drill exercises, I have 
made a “map” of each pupil, in which I have gradually built 
up a diagnosis of his English ills. Thus after Adelma Miller’s 
name, for instance, I find the following: Sentence, Possessive 
with gerund, It without antecedent, &, Awkward, More than 
one main thought, Adjectives and adverbs, Therefore. These 
cryptic phrases tell me what I have noticed in Adelma’s writ- 
ten work that demands attention. Explained, they mean, re- 
spectively, that she does not always know where to begin a 
new sentence, that she has a tendency to use the objective case 
with a gerund instead of a possessive, that she uses it too fre- 
quently without an antecedent, that she uses & for and, that 
her sentences are frequently awkward, that she violates sen- 
tence unity by the presence of more than one main thought, 
that she often uses an adjective for an adverb and vice versa, 
and that she uses therefore improperly as a conjunction. 

I have thus diagnosed her case as far as I have observed it, 
and I am ready to prescribe the remedy. This consists of 
homeopathic doses of drills formed from the very sentences 
in which she, and others like her, have made errors. 

I do not give general drills to the whole class unless a very 
large majority of the class seem to need particular drill. In 
general, each pupil is treated separately as he should be. 

The results of the method have not been scientifically meas- 
ured; but I have noticed marked improvement in many indi- 
vidual cases, which leads me to feel that the method is a good 
one. 

The nature of the drills, wherever possible, calls for a choice 
of constructions, one of which is the right one. Thus, instead 
of asking a pupil to correct the following: Shylock looses all 
he has, he is asked to write the following sentence, choosing 
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the correct form: Shylock (looses, loses) all he has. 

The drill exercises are written in ink on ordinary white 
lined paper, at the top of which is a caption which designates 
the kind of work called for; as, Spelling of words changing y 
to i, Semicolon with series of clauses, and Who and whom. 
When the sheet becomes soiled or torn from handling, a pupil 
copies the exercise on a clean piece of paper. 

The classification and filing of the drill sheets so that a 
particular drill will be immediately available, is not a difficult 
task. I use an ordinary box letter file and let the letters of 
the alphabet signify some general phase of the work. The 
following index will explain the plan: 

A—Adjectives and adverbs. 
1. Adjectives and adverbs. 
2. Most, mostly, and almost. 
3. Comparative and superlative. 
4. Article after kind of or sort of. 
B—Coherence. 
1. Careless placing of modifiers. 
2. Parallel construction. 
3. Participial phrases. 
C—Conjunctions. 
Which and where. 
Therefore, however and also. 
Then and so. 
And who. 
Like and as. 
Combine to show relation. 
Connectives. 
D—Diction. 
1. Undesirable repetition. 
2. Poor wording. 


PRPS rr Tr 


E. F.—Prepositions. 
1. inand into. , 
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2. Preposition at end of sentence. 
3. to and at. 
4. at. 
5. in back of. 
G—Paragraph. 
1. Paragraphing conversation. 


H. I. J.—Spelling. 


1. Then and than. 
2. Latter and later. 
3. Of and have. 
4. There and their. 
5. Homonyms and words confused because of similarity 
of sound. 
6. Spelling of words that change y to 2. 
7. Spelling of words that contain ei or ie. 
8. Spelling of words ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel. 
9. Spelling of adverbs formed from adjectives ending 
in l. 
10. to and too. 
11. Quite and quiet. 
12. Off and of. 
13. no and know. 
14. Woman and women. 
K. L.—Usage. 


FPR err Pp 


Split infinitive. 

Figures and numbers. 

&. 

Wheve and when clauses used substantively. 
Different from. 

Very with a past participle. 

Infinitive, or preposition with a gerund. 

So after a negative. 

Abbreviations. . 
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10. Double negative. 

11. Had got and had gotten. 

12. Either with more than two things. 

13. Ete. 
M—Unity. 

1. More than one main thought. 

Needless change of subject. 
Too many dependent elements. 
N. O.—Punctuation. 
Capitalization. 
Semicolon with namely. 
Semicolon with a series of clauses. 
Punctuation of a series containing commas. 
Semicolon in compound sentence containing commas, 
Colon before an enumeration. 
Colon or a new sentence. 
Quotation marks improperly used for emphasis. 
Quotation marks in direct discourse. 
10. Quote the names of books. 
11. Apostrophe. 
12. It’s and its. 


9 
2 
oO. 


PRP SP Pr> 


s© 


P. Q—Pronouns. 
1. As after such. 
2. I and me. 
3. Pronoun with no antecedent expressed. 
4. It has no antecedent. 
5. Who and whom. 
6. Agreement of pronoun and antecedent. 
7. Which and who. 
8. Which with ambiguous antecedent. 
9. Compound personal pronoun. 
R.— 
S—Sentence. 


1. Sentence. 
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2. Sentence as a part of speech. 
3. Awkward. 
4. Sentence must have subject. 

T. U. V.—Verb. 

Agreement of subject and verb. 

Some verb forms. 

Tense. 

Lay and lie. 

Subjunctive mode. 

Defective verbs. 

Lead and led. 

Participle for a finite verb. 

Possessive case with gerund. 

10. Let and leave. 
11. Lend, loan, and borrow. 

In order to give an idea of the type of drill used, I am 
listing below eighty-seven sentences, each being a typical 
illustration of the exercises in the order that they are indexed 
above. It will be noticed that some of the exercises do not 
call for a choice of expressions. Such sentences are to be 
corrected. 

A. 1. We could (easy, easily) see the whole city. 

I have seen (most, mostly, almost) everything. 

Nancy and her sister were dressed alike, but Nancy 

was the (prettier, prettiest). 

4. One was unable to determine what (kind of, kind of 

a) store it was. 

He kept reminding his lordship that the dinner hour 

was long past without any satisfaction. 

2. The elements that make the fifth act an artistic end- 
ing are the mythical allusions at the beginning of 
the act, and that Bassanio and Gratiano were for- 
given for giving their rings away. 

3. Having received few letters from me, I suppose you 
think I’ve forgotten you. 


PPS arrrpr 


oo bo 


oS 
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I advanced to the room from (which, where) the 
noise seemed to come. 

Morocco thought he had a golden mind therefore he 
must choose the golden casket. 

Of course there was no rain so he had to use water 
from the well. 

The younger brother was fair and gentle, resembling 
his mother and who had never had to undergo hard- 
ships of any kind. 

My thoughts were whirling round and round (like, 
as) a lonely leaf is whirled from a tree only to be 
picked up and tossed hither and thither. 

He then learned to love his money. It was stolen from 
him. Now in old age he had nothing to love. He had 
no friends. 

He tried to lead a good life (when, while, though, but) 
something always came up against him. 


Throwing herself down on a rock which jutted out 
into the water, she happened to look over into the 
water. 

I have just (gotten back, returned) from Italy. 


1. He stole Marner’s money and fell (in, into) the 
Stone Pit. 

He is a person whom it is difficult to become angry 
with. 

I have been away (to, at) boarding school. 

He would never have known where she was at. 

Once my friend and I went out in the country (in 
back of, back of, behind, the other side of) Pleasant- 
ville to get some holly. 


One day she said to her mother as they were eating 
at the table, “Mother, I wish I had something to put 
on my bread. It is awful dry.” Her mother answer- 
ing said, “The only thing to do is to dip it in your 
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milk.” The little girl answered, “Oh, I hate milk. 
That is all I ever drink or see and I am tired of it.” 
Just the same, she continued to drink the milk and 
eat the dry bread. 
H. I. J—1. He was more interested in highland legends 
(than, then) in clients. 
Godfrey went (later, latter) for a last look at his 
dead wife. 
3. I am sure we must (of, have) missed many details. 
4. I have many friends (their, there). 
5. The Prince of Morocco chose the golden casket be- 
cause of the (inscription, scripture) on it. 
6. When the flapper (present tense third person singular 
of try) this, she is criticized. 
7. It was like eating a p(ie, ei)ce of candy. 
8. The accident had (past participle of occur). 
9. The first sentence (adverb formed from usual) is 
the topic statement. 
10. It was done (to, too) hurriedly. 
11. It is so often (quite, quiet) here that it is oppressing. 
12. He started (off, of) to Silas’s cottage. 
13. He found the door unlocked and (no, know) one in 
the cottage. 
14. He would never make love to another (woman, 
women). 
K. L.—1. Iam going to, in this letter, describe Westminster 
Abbey. 
2. They were (10, ten) and (12, twelve) years older 
than Lamb respectively. 
3. They raised many fruits (&, and) vegetables. 
4. “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” is where a man comes 
home Saturday night for dinner. 
5. I found that Paris was entirely different (from, than, 
to) what I imagined it to be. 
6. He was (much, very) worried. 
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10. 
i. 
12. 


13. 
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They had no intention (to leave, of leaving) before 
dinner. 

Candy is distributed among the poor children who are 
not (as, so) fortunate as others. 

In his late (yrs., years) he was stricken with apo- 
plexy. 

He and Marner wouldn’t perhaps never have met. 
He exclaimed over how tall I (had gotten, had grown). 
They tend either to sum up, introduce, describe, or 
make clear one main thought. 

He told them of a women who had fallen in the snow 
and of the child etc. 


This completed the furniture of my room, and after 
a careful washing and dressing, I decided to refresh 
myself with some food. 

No matter how old or how young you are, a drink of 
pop will be welcomed by you. 

It was about this time that the party was interrupted 


‘ by the entrance of Silas with a baby in his arms 


whose mother had died on her way, coming to be an 
intruder at the party. 


N. O.—1. He was an adherent of (R, r)epublican ideas. 


2. 


This great subject might be divided into four different 
headings namely legislative financial commercial and 
social problems. 

One half of Shylock’s goods must go to the privy 
coffer of the state the other half must go to Antonio 
and Shylock must become a Christian. 

Among those present were Nancy and Priscilla Lam- 
meter the two Misses Gunn the wine merchant’s 
daughters Godfrey and his father mother and brother 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kimble Godfrey’s aunt and uncle. 
She looked down at her hands and to her surprise she 
noticed a red stain on her fingers. 
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6. There were two statues one erected to the memory of 


7. 


8. 


Addison and one to Shakespeare. 

Charles Lamb had an impediment of speech he stut- 
tered. 

A paragraph has a sentence known as the “topic 
statement.” 

Someone asked what do you want and Silas for it was 
the same Silas Marner gasped a woman dead in the 
snow where’s the doctor. 

Some of Scott’s works are Quentin Durward, Rob Roy, 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and the Talisman. 

His head was sore on account of his (wife’s, wifes’, 
wifes) numerous outbreaks. 

The tomb of Edward the Confessor still retains (its, 
it’s) old magnificence. 


P. Q.—1. Only such details (as, that) make the subject clear 


2. 


3. 


should be included. 

This was just the place for my friend and (I, me) to 
spend a week. 

The day being so wonderful, we stopped at a farm- 
house and had (them, the housevwdfe, the farmer’s 
wife) spread a luncheon out of doors for us. 

He hai no one to comfort kim or sympathize with him 
at a time when he needed it most. 

A policeman came out with the German spy (who, 
whom) we had been looking for. 


_In the olden days, the safety pin was a rare and ex- 


pensive article. Now (it, they) can be purchased in 
Woolworth’s for five or ten cents a dozen. 

A company, of (who, which, whom) Godfrey was one, 
went to Marner’s cottage. 

Then Eppie came into his life which brought him once 
more into contact with people. 

Only men as wealthy as (he, himself) were able to 
play. 
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S—1. The best laid plans of mice and men often go wrong 
in other words they don’t work out as expected. 
2. That is about all they want in this world is to have 
good looks. 
3. The son brought something back that he did not know 
what it was. 
4. Must write and tell you about my wonderful trip. 


T. U. V.—1. There (is, are) so many interesting things I do 

not know where to begin. 

When I came back to it, I (did, done) it with ease. 

I am feeling better at this writing than I (did, have) 

for a long time. 

4. There was a tomb with a knight in full armor (lying, 
laying) on the top. 

5. He kept Eppie as if she (was, were) his child. 

6. If Godfrey (had, would) not let Dunsey sell Wildfire 

for him, Dunsey would not have robbed Silas Marner. 

It was an odd custom, one that (lead, led) me into 

many stores. 

8. Much excitement was caused when Silas Marner came 
into the house with the child and (said, saying) that 
he thought its mother was dead. 

9. The reader might wonder about (us, our) going crab- 
bing in a row boat. 

10. We returned homeward (letting, leaving) the Abbey 
(disappear, disappearing) in the distance. 

11. Anyway he decided to (lend, loan, borrow) a lantern, 
for it was dark and it was drizzling. 

As a system of exercises built up inductively from the stu- 
dents’ papers, it is interesting to notice the kind of errors that- 
are made and the kind of drill work that is essential. I am 
one who believes that formal grammar should be taught in 
the high school as a systematic study in the rules of language. 
But certainly emphasis should be laid upon those principles 
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of grammar study that are most likely to be violated. The 
index given above shows the grammatical and rhetorical needs 
of sopohomores of the classical, commercial, and normal _ 
paratory courses. 

Pronouns and verbs are the two parts of speech that waa 
the most attention, with conjunctions a close third. If the 
number of drill sheets that I have made on a given fault may! 
be considered as an indication of the relative frequency of its 
appearance on the papers of sophomores, the following 
schedule may prove of interest: 


I = ster ce Dukes at ara ane? ai iow win oa we RIE ane 10 ori sheets 
NS i a ina dena dal, un dc dal pe 5 - 
NS ina be atee se wetee ee weewawe  * " 
SEY So ont, ance ae hea wane each ie acecerwae s.. * ” 
PERG WOMIIINNS. oo nk i ic cccceeensvwsews ie ? 
PE Cie Sectid rawr ieee er snare een sed in " 
Agreement of pronoun and antecedent...... _* ” 


I find that out of four classes aggregating 112 pupils, the 
number making the errors listed in the preceding chart is as 
follows: 


Having a tendency to make errors in sentence structure... 49 
Making errors in capitalization..............cccceceecs 45 
Using then or so as a conjunction. .............ccceeees 43 
Failing to effect agreement of pronoun and antecedent.... 40 
Making errors in use of apostrophe...............cee00. 37 
ee ee CN oi 6b dn wee wane eeewed Ke boksdubeueen 35 
EE Ee rr Te 31 
Failing to effect agreement of subject and verb.......... 30 
ee SSE IIIS io 6 dn 05 + haw hed ccicecarvaces 29 
i PG. vet swwl eas dense eaneael 28 
I I I 6 ss reeidnice wank dase tered eceeciee wane matenin 24 
Awkward in sentence construction.............0ce0e00. 20 


If the classes that I have had this year may be considered 
as typical, these lists give the kind of errors most likely to be 
noticed in the work of high school sophomores. And if the 
homeopathic principle of medicine may be applied to language 
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ills, the proper cure should consist of frequent doses of the 
very errors that they commit, so that they will build up a 
natural resistance to avoid them. 


A Teacher’s Ideal 


um, mmm AY J not be impatient with the spirited life of 
of youth about me,—remembering that its joys, 
in cheerful yesterdays, were mine also. May I 
mark well my words, knowing that the effect of 
a single sentence, dropped into the heart of 
youth, may be very great, and remain when I 
am gone. Though I be limited to certain lines 
Cumin: of instruction, may I venture as far as I dare 
upon the highway of the humanities, teaching that the great 
success is not what one may possess, but what one may be- 
come; and that the new triumph, in tne arts as in commerce, 
is service to humanity. Lest I drift too far out on the pleas- 
ant waters of theory, may I be reminded of the needs of daily 
life; for though the mind wander in the mobile land of dreams, 
the feet must still tread the solid earth. And whatever else 
I do or forbear, may I instill a gentler life, a calmer activity, 
and a saner purpose into at least a few who will carry the 
burdens of the generation dawning. And however long I 
remain amid these surroundings, may my daily task not ex- 
haust my spirit; but may the ever-coming stream of new life 
keep me cheerful and young in heart. And as I become less 
a student of books, year by year may the great book of experi- 
ence yield its wisdom to me, may it deny me nothing that shall 
enlarge my sympathy for humanity and my gratitude for the 
gift of life. And lastly, may my students still kindly remem- 
ber me when they are knocking at the golden castles of their 
hearts’ desire, on the great highways of life. 
MAX EHRMANN, 





Loose-Leaf Geography 


EpiTor’s Note.—In the Hartford, Connecticut, Sunday Globe of July 
16, 1916, there appeared the following description of a new plan for the 
teaching and study of Geography. The writer of the Globe’s article was 
the Editor, Frank G. Macomber. The Author of the plan was Principal 
B. Norman Strong, of the Arsenal School District of Hartford; and the 
Publishers of the Outlines were and are the Publishers of EpucaTIon. 
After eight years’ trial of this new method of presenting Geography in 
the schools, we feel sufficiently sure of the excellence of the method to 
pass on to the readers of EpUcATION the article referred to. It reads 
as follows: 


Quinn TIE; geography of the earth has been a problem 

to be conjured with since time immemorial. 

[ Rocks and rills, flat lands and mountain lands, 
smununigaue? 


mean more than the name implies, in the study 
of geography. Rivers are more than streams 
of varying depths, and seas and bays perform 
= more than a scenic function, while trees, brush 
Cm and vegetation, fertile and arid soil, are promi- 
nent factors in the study of geography. Geography is an all- 
important factor in the life of a people, too. Rain and wind, 
heat and cold, are also its elements. Railroads and waterways 
depend on the geography of a land. The quality of the ground 
often determines the industry of a community, while water- 
falls play a like role. 

It was the geographical position of Asia Minor that per- 
mitted the establishment of the ancient trade routes from the 
continent of Europe to the Orient. And when the Ottoman 
Turks decided, in their greedy way, to kill the goose that laid 
the golden eggs of tribute that the European traders paid 
them, they directly forced the merchant princes of Europe to 
finance adventurous spirits in their experiments with geog- 
raphy. 

The known face of the earth at the time the Spanish queen 
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sold her jewels to enable Columbus to venture across the 
Dark Sea was but a mighty small area of what the maps 
today depict. Europe, Asia Minor, the northern coast of 
Africa, parts of Scandinavia, and the British Isles only were 
then really known. The vast stretches of Russia and Asia and 
Africa were in darkness, although India was known to exist. 
And the continents of North and South America were entirely 
unknown to the mariner, merchant and missionary of the 
fifteenth century. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Columbus knelt on the sandy 
shores of what he thought was India and thanked the Almighty 
who had safely led him there? 

From then on did geography begin its role of empire- 
builder on this continent. Columbus was the pioneer. Spain 
soon sent her colonists over here. The English came, follow- 
ing hard on the Cabots. The Dutch followed suit. And as 
the result of the wars of aggrandizement, religious wars and 
persecutions, and political conflicts on the European continent 
there came to this country thousands of wanderers to whom 
the geography of the land was a guide and protector. 


AMERICAN PIONEERS. 


These refugees of strife-ridden Europe found a home on 
the rock-bound and bay-indented coast of this country. That 
was their first lesson in geography. Had it not been for the 
bays first, and rocks and hills and forests second, these wan- 
derers might have found other havens of refuge. The bays 
offered respite from the turbulent Atlantic, and the hills and 
forests were shelters, for they kept the communities intact. 
Had it not been for the natural barriers, it is problematical 
whether thirteen colonies would ever have sprung up to resiIst 
the tyrannies of a European despot. 

Because of the natural boundaries of hills and forests the 
Atlantic seaboard was able to shelter the American colonists. 
Witness the homogeneity of the American colonists of the 
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seventeenth century. Lack of communication and transporta- 
tion on land and fear of the unknown beyond the thick forests 
forced the pioneers to establish communities where the life of 
the people was safeguarded. 

And with the homogeneity of the American colonists con- 
trast the heterogeneity of the Canadian colonists of the seven- 
teenth century. There were not the natural barriers to ob- 
struct the progress of the pioneers into new fields in Canada. 
The French and English roamed far and wide. There were 
not the solid colonies of the Atlantic seaboard. Isolated com- 
munities and individual groups were not conducive to the 
formation of a confederacy such as the American colonies 
merged into. There was a lack of community interest in the 
Canadian territory that resulted in the eternal strife between 
two religions and even in the forms of government. There 
was no common pulse. 

Because of the geography of the Atlantic coast and the geog- 
raphy of the Pacific coast there has arisen the wide difference 
in character of both slopes. The Atlantic coast, dotted with 
industrial and commercial cities, varies with the wide stretches 
of sand beaches and other inaccessible stretches of the Pacific 
coast. And geography again proves its case, when one con- 
siders the hundreds of thousands of square miles of land in 
the middle and far west that offer totally different fields for 
the dwellers. 


RUSSIA AN EXAMPLE. 


Another case of geography playing the chief role in the 
life of a nation is the contour of the land in Russia. Modern 
writers on Russia attribute its backwardness more to geo- 
graphical position than to the autocratic government. In 
Russia, these writers point out, the land slopes towards the 
middle, there is a lack of mountains, for it is mainly flat plain 
land. The same is true of Siberia. To aid and abet this con- 
dition the rivers always have been numerous and navigable. 
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The result was that the natives, instead of forming solid com- 
munities, were able to wander about the country, living in 
patriarchial communities, rather than having a strong, capable 
government. They possessed no strong binding ties. What 
resulted were the periodical invasions of Russia by adven- 
turers from Asia, and a very heterogeneous conglomeration 
of people. It was, therefore, an easy matter for a strong 
family to rise and subjugate the land. 

Geography as a determining factor of a community’s indus- 
try has played just as big a part, too. The settlers of the 
Yankee colonies did not take to small farming, fishing and 
shipbuilding because they happened to be pre-eminently quali- 
fied for those methods of making a livelihood. They were 
forced into those vocations by the very nature of the land— 
geography. For the same reason the settlers of the southern 
colonies spread out more than their northern brothers, and 
their activities embraced farming on a large scale with a total 
lack of industry, as a result of geography. 


SOIL EFFECTS ON PEOPLE. 


Geography did not stop at the contrast merely. The soil 
and the climate cast their reflection on the inhabitants of the 
colonies. In the north the rigors of the land developed a 
group of hardy pioneers who battled with fate for their lives. 
These settlers forced the niggardly earth, rock-bound and 
rock-ribbed, to give them their support. They felled the 
forest, and on the waters of the numerous streams they floated 
their wooden vessels. And the community spirit was fostered 
in the old town meeting house, where all the neighbors legis- 
lated in their pioneer way for the welfare of everybody in 
general. 

Here, again, is where geography brought in its contrast. 
In the southern colonies, where the aristocrats of the country 
were, the habitations were few and far between. Geography 
here changed the political as well as the industrial life of the 
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land. The township which embraced miles and miles of terri- 
tory, sprang up. There was the lack of that solidity that 
characterized the northern colonies. 

With their struggles with the elements of geography the 
pioneers became the most important factors in the political, 
commercial and industrial life of the union. They built up 
the east, and when they went to pastures new, west of the 
Mississippi river, into the fertile valleys of the northwest 
territory, they brought with them all the ingenuity that had 
been forced upon them by the fickleness of the hardy New 
England climate and soil—geography. They built up the 
middle west and pushed further on into the far west. 

So there really is a human side to the study of geography. 
After all, it makes a vast difference whether a river flows 
in one or another direction. The life of a people depends 
on these idiosyncrasies of the weather, the climate, the soil 
and vegetation, all of which comprise the meaning of geog- 
raphy. The foregoing is merely a collection of several in- 
stances which are cited for intimacy’s sake, because they reach 
home more poignantly. But examples in every quarter of the 
globe could just as practically be used. 


GEOGRAPHY EMPHASIZED. 


Educators, bearing in mind the value and potency of geog- 
raphy, have made rapid and healthy strides in the dissem- 
ination of such knowledge among the young. The young- 
sters are taught to know the significance of a heavenly blue 
sky and a beautifully bluish sea. For in the sky and sea and 
lofty mountain peaks these youngsters are beginning to see 
more than an invasion by American tourists. They realize 
that these factors have determined the character of a people. 

Along the lines of intensive study of geography Hartford 
is making healthy progress, as witness the standardization 
of the teaching of geography by B. Norman Strong, super- 
visor of the Arsenal school district. Mr. Strong has taken 
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to heart the study of this vitally interesting and important 
feature of culture and has livened it up to a degree that is 
impressive. The old way of inculcating the young with the 
mysteries of geography has given way to a new live-wire 
pulsating method of teaching that puts the young pupils on 
their mettle. For them the mysteries of geography are dis- 
pelled. They are encouraged to see things as they really are. 
They are placed on their own initiative. Outside reading 
matter is suggested in profuse quantities. And the work cf 
the teachers has been supplemented so that their task is made 
less arduous. 


A COMPREHENSION. 


Mr. Strong’s method of teaching geography is termed under 
the modest caption, “Pupils’ Outlines in Geography—Geog- 
raphy Standardized for the Public Schools.” But within these 
quotation marks lies a world of difference, a transformation 
that is compelling of attention. Here is a concise explanation 
of the method Mr. Strong employs: 

“The children, guided by the outlines, gain a thorough 
knowledge of the countries studied (the outlines cover each of 
the leading countries separately). They draw their own maps 
in outline and in detail. They write compositions on the coun- 
try, its history, products, public buildings, and the like. They 
collect items of interest about the places named from the daily 
papers and current magazines; also pictures of various flags, 
coats-of-arms, battleships, famous rulers, generals, disting- 
uished citizens and typical scenes, in short, an infinite variety 
of material that can be found in periodicals, folders, adver- 
tisements.” 

No attempt is made to confine the children to the instruc- 
tion in the outlines alone. Every opportunity is afforded them 
to increase their own store of knowledge. They get the out- 
lines, which are contained in a neatly gotten up folder, loose- 
leaf in operation, and trace their own maps, designate cities, 
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rivers and harbors according to the information they derive 
from references, and map out high and low land. In this 
way they get an idea of the geography of the world, what 
people do, and why they do it, to make both ends meet. 


CROSS REFERENCE WORK. 


The pupils’ own ingenuity and the instructions in the out- 
lines are supplemented by a list of references which bear 
upon the countries studied, in a manner that embraces every 
phase and activity of the land. There are, for instance, Car- 
penter’s Geographical Readers on the leading countries of the 
world. They treat of the countries logically, interestingly, 
accurately, and in a readable fashion, such as is not difficult 
for the young mind to grasp the contents and find both instruc- 
tion and pleasure. Above all this, however, is the fact that 
the writer of these readers is a traveler of note, one who 
writes from observation and study and not from a perusal 
of atlases and Baedeckers. 

Other references include Dodge’s Advanced Geography, 
Frye’s Grammar School Geography, Keystone Stereographs 
and Lantern Slides, King’s advanced Geography, Natural 
School Geography, Tarbell’s Complete Geography, Tarr and 
Murry’s New Geography Second Book, Winslow’s Geographical 
Readers, and others. 

Then there is the teacher, with her explanations. This 
teacher is ever on the alert for new ideas and information 
that will enlighten the children, and it is through her inces- 
sant efforts that interest in the work is continually kept up. 
Once the children get into the swing of the feature there is 
no lagging behind; each pupil vies with the others to see who 
can put out the better notebook, the better maps and outlines. 

Here is a sample of the outline as employed by the pupils 
using Mr. Strong’s methods: 

The country in question is Asia. 

Location comes first, with references where to find it on 
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the map. The zones and its longitude and latitude are then 
given. 

Size comes next. With it is the brief statement that it is 
the largest grand division. This covers the area. Under the 
same topic is the population. The children do not have to 
take the outline’s word for it, for they have the references 
for verification. 

Coastline follows. Here are instructions for drawing a map 
of the country’s coast, with references. 

Water forms, covering oceans, seas, straits, all of which 
are briefly explained, come next. 

In like fashion there follow in order of importance, the 
land forms, the surface of the continent in detail, rivers, lakes 
and inland seas. 


STUDY OF CLIMATES. 


Of great importance, of course, is the attention placed on 
the climate. Temperature and rainfall belts are pointed out 
and explained. Maps are drawn to show the areas where vege- 
tation and rainfall predominate, the arid land is depicted by 
vari-colored areas. 

The attention of the pupil is then riveted on the industry 
of the country as a whole. For instance, the outline points 
out that fish, minerals, manufactures and commerce are the 
chief and important industries of the continent. 

All this outline of the continent, of course, is not covered 
in a day. It takes time. Maps are traced and drawn by the 
pupils. The compositions are written and names and places 
memorized and placed in their proper categories. 

With the study of the continent as a whole out of the way, 
the pupils are now ready to take up the various governments 
and territories in succession. They are then ready further 
to pursue the outlines previously mastered. They are now in 
a position to put their knowledge to the test. They have al- 
ready learned of the climate, the vegetation, the mineral re- 
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sources and the land and water-ways. Putting all this infor- 
mation together, they get a good idea of why Japan, for in- 
stance, was shut in away from the rest of the world until 
Perry forced the Mikado to receive him and his fleet. Modern 
tendencies and growth in business and trade are studied, and 
the social and religious features of the countries are reviewed. 


PLENTY OF ENTHUSIASM. 


In the study of the Japanese Empire, for instance, the pupils 
show their enthusiasm. One has to have a flag of the nation 
studied, to put in the notebook. Thanks to the manufacturers 
of cigarettes, who supply the national emblems as souvenirs 
with their wares, the youngsters are enabled to get inex- 
pensive little silk emblems with the national colors. Then 
there is a map of the Japanese archipelago, tastefully colored; 
scenes of Japan’s famous mountain peaks; pictures of Japan- 
ese sleeping blocks; rice sticks, and a jinriksha, all of which 
have been drawn by the pupils from the original. 

The outline of study of the Japanese Empire follows in de- 
tail the outline of the entire continent, but special attention 
is given to the dominant features of the country. Stress is 
laid on the surface and climate, which are responsible for the 
industries of the country. Being mountainous, the country is 
not adapted to extensive agriculture, but as the people must 
raise some of their produce, this condition gives rise to a form 
of intensive agriculture, where the best and latest scientific 
methods must be employed. Fishing, mining, manufacturing 
and commerce are treated in a similar way. 


VERY THOROUGH. 


Then, from their study of the foregoing, the pupils are 
ready to trace the effects of the country, the climate and in- 
dustry on the character of the people. They take up the study 
of the country, its cities, its people and its government. A 
leading essay covering the entire history of the people and 
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their government and its resources plays a prominent part of 
the pupil’s outline. And the same is the treatment for every 
other country. 

The series of outline maps includes Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and island groups, North America, South America 
and Mathematical Geography, and the United States. That 
these outline studies have met with success is evident from the 
character of the work the pupils in Mr. Strong’s district have 
turned out. They have accepted the task with a vim and an 
enthusiasm that has far surpassed the expectations of both 
principal and teachers. 

However, Mr. Strong’s methods of teaching geography are 
not confined to Hartford exclusively. Schools in Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles and Cincinnati are employing the new method of 
standardized geography. In all, 24 cities and towns are now 
employing this method. They include the following school de- 
partments: 


WHERE ALREADY ADOPTED. 


Mendon, Medford, Hopedale, Somerville and Bellingham, 
Mass.; private school in Dedham, Mass.; the Catholic school 
in Newton, Mass.; school departments in Windsor, Hartford, 
Manchester and Norwich, Conn.; Burlington, Middlebury, 
Chelsea, Williamstown, Vt.; Contoocook, N. H.; Isleboro, Bel- 
fast, Phillips, Me.; Port Deposit, Md.; Westlake school, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Girard college, Philadelphia, and Pursell’s 
school, Cincinnati.* 


Evitor’s Notre.—This list has been greatly increased since the article 


above was originally written. 








American Notes—Editorial 


The value of directed play is no longer denied save by the thought- 
less and the uninformed. An instinct that is universal must have been 
created for some great and good purpose. Only the fanatical zealot, 
devoid of common sense, real religion and true humanity, will any 
longer condemn the play instinct as of the Evil One. It is as much 
a part of a normal life today as eating, breathing, working, sociability, 
service or worship. 

A playless life is a stunted life, a deformed life. For play develops 
faculties and abilities as well as brawn and muscle. It gives command 
of self. It steadies the nerves. It trains the judgment. It enables 
the eye to measure distances. It gives a true perspective of the rights 
of others. It cures selfishness. It makes the individual a good 
mixer. It cultivates in him the capacities and qualities of true citi- 
zenship. Hence play has come to be regarded by educators as one 
of the great branches of education. It cannot safely be neglected. 
It must be recognized, utilized and directed. It is a real educational 
force and affords a great educational opportunity. 

Some one has aptly said that ‘‘Work is activity for an end; but play 
is activity as an end.’ ‘This definition emphasizes the spontaneity of 
play. It is not intended, however, to obscure or deny the useful pur- 
poses and great ends which are served by play. Every true scholar 
believes in learning, in scholarship, as an end in itself; but this does 
not destroy his vision of the usefulness of scholarship, nor does it 
lessen his sense of duty to employ his own scholarship in a manner to 
promote the common good. 

Those who decry play are quite apt to grow hard, niggardly and 
selfish. They miss the social impulse that is afforded by play. Play 
brings the individual into social contact with others in a great variety 
of wholesome ways. There must be co-operation with those who are 
“on our side.” There must be “give and take.”’ There must be “team 
play.” Self must be subordinated and others exalted who are in more 
favorable situations upon the field than we, to win. “The greatest 
good of the greatest number” principle must dominate,—not the sur- 
vival of the individual “TI.” 

Here is a great and ennobling lesson of sacrifice—which is the 
corner-stone of civilization,—the foundation of the state,—the master 
key to Christian living. 
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More than $14,000,000 was spent for public recreation last year by 
cities in the United States and Canada, according to the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. ‘This sum is more than twice 
the amount spent for the same purpose ten years ago. In a total 
of 680 cities reporting community recreation leadership, 660 conduct 
6,591 playgrounds and recreation centers under paid leaders. In 1906, 
when Theodore Roosevelt and others organized the Association, only 
41 cities had playgrounds and recreation centers with paid leaders. 
Approximately 1,200,000 was the reported daily average of children 
and adults at the summer playgrounds of the country in 1923. This 
figure is four times greater than the 1913 attendance. The reason 
for the steadily increasing expenditure for recreation at a time when 
municipalities are bent on economy, the Association states, is that 
playgrounds and recreation are recognized as a good investment. It 
pays to play. 

The executive board of the American Library Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of a Commission on The Library and Adult 
Education, consisting of the following: Chairman, Judson T. Jennings, 
Seattle Public Library, president of the American Library Association, 
1923-24; Charles F. D. Belden, Boston Public Library; William W. 
Bishop, University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor; Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Library; Miss Linda A. Eastman, Cleve- 
land Public Library; W. O. Carson, Inspector of Public Libraries, 
Ontario Department of Eucation, Toronto; and Charles E. Rush, 
Indianapolis Public Library. This marks the beginning of a new kind 
of educational library service. Libraries have developed excellent lend- 
ing departments for the reader of popular books and splendid reference 
service for the person seeking definite facts or desiring to undertake 
research. The object now is to develop special departments for the 
aid of ambitious adults and boys and girls out of school who want 
to study independently. Thousands of older boys and girls and men 
and women could and probably would continue their education volun- 
tarily if they could get at the library, the time, attention and encourage- 
ment of competent educational assistants, and if the library could 
provide an adequate supply of books to meet their needs promptly. 

An investigation is to be made of the more important adult educa- 
tional activities in this country and abroad, including university exten- 
sion and correspondence courses, and an intensive first-hand study of 
the adult educational service of university, public and special libraries, 
The study will be made by L. L. Dickerson, until recently the advisory 
librarian in the U. S. Army. Funds for the study have been provided 
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by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, including an appropriation 
for the publishing of reading courses. ‘This project, which may lead 
to entirely new methods of self-education, was discussed at a special 
session of the annual conference of the American Library Association 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on July 4th, at which addresses were made 
by the president, Judson T. Jennings, and others. 


One of the speakers at the Saratoga meeting of the American 
Library Association was Walter Prichard Eaton, of Sheffield, Mass., 
who, in an address on “The Boy and the Book,” discussed the psy- 
chology of reading and the value of the book in training and stimulating 
the minds and imagination of the young, a value which he reckoned 
much higher than that of pictures, because in reading the boy creates 
his own world from the hint,—he does most of the work for himself. 

“The normal child,’ said Mr. Eaton, “revels in the imaginative 
world opened by books, and when schoolmasters tell me, as they do 
over and over again, that preparatory schoolboys nowadays ‘never read,’ 
I do not accept their view that something is the matter with the boys 
(or else the whole business of reading) ,—but that something has been 
the matter with the boys parents and teachers and their methods of 
bringing up children. ‘To look upon reading as a mere refuge for the 
physically inferior is not natural to boys who have not been taught 
by example to over-glorify the physical and material things of life. 
To look upon reading as a depressing and tiresome and unexciting 
form of mental concentration is not natural, except to those who have 
been over-stimulated and under-nourished by too many movies. ‘The 
real glory of reading, of course, is not that it creates a new world 
for you, but that it enables you to create one for yourself. It frees 
the imagination. To me, the greatest evil of the motion picture— 
aside from the fact that most of the stories told are silly and false, 
which, of course, is not inevitable in the medium—is the fact that by 
telling everything pictorially, they prevent the imagination from cre- 
ating in brighter, more beautiful terms than the suburbs of Los An- 
geles and the face of Norma Talmadge, while the mind, having nothing 
to follow but physical action—things, that is, which can be expressed 
in pantomime—is never working with the imagination to give it signifi- 
cance and sinew and self-control. These faults are inevitable in the 
movies, and nothing now known to science or art can correct them. 
Because of them, the motion pictures will remain—be they censor-pure 
as Royal Baking Powder—forever vastly inferior to books, for the 
young especially, or to the speaking stage, and, indeed, if too much 
indulged in, a positive menace to mental development.” 











Book Reviews 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward 8. 
Cowdrick. The Ronald Press, New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


A thorough review of industrial and economic developments in the 
United States from the earliest beginnings of the nation to the present 
time. Of interest to every person who wishes to be a thoroughly edu- 
cated American. 


A HISTORY OF RUTGERS COLLEGE. 1766-1924. By William H. S. 
Demarest, the President of the College. New Brunswick, N. J., published 
by the College. 


This College celebrated its 150th anniversary in 1916. It owes its 
origin to people of Dutch birth or descent, believers in the religion of 
the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, who were early settlers in New 
York and New Jersey. They were an intelligent and industrious class 
of people possessed of sterling qualities fitting them for leadership in 
those earlier days and in later times. They felt the need of higher 
institutions for the education of their children, and their thrift and 
natural progressiveness made possible the endowment of their young 
College and ensured its growth and permanent usefulness. This volume, 
while presenting the interesting story of the College, sheds light also on 
early and later American history and ideals. It will be read by many 
scholarly people, whether graduates of Rutgers or otherwise interested 
in the history of American civilization and education. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, and THE COURSE IN HISTORY; Francis 
W. Parker School Studies in Education. Published at 45 cents, by the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 


From Teachers College, Columbia University, we have received the 
following monographs: An Inventory of the Minds of Individuals of Six 
and Seven Years Mental Age, by Grace A. Taylor, Ph.D. The Interests, 
Abilities and Achievements of a Special Class for Gifted Children, by 
Genevieve Lenore Coy, Ph.D. Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children 
Thirteen to Sixteen, by Herbert A. Toops, and the Prognostic Value of 
a Primary Group Test, a Study of Intelligence and Relative Achievement 
in the First Grade, by Bess V. Cunningham, Ph.D. 

From the United States Department of Commerce: Special Agents 
Series No. 220, Mexican West Coast and Lower California, A Commercial 
and Industrial Survey. By P. L. Bell and H. Bentley Mackenzie. 
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THESE EVENTFUL YEARS. The Twentieth Century in the Making. 
As Told by Many of its Makers. Being the dramatic story of all that 
has happened throughout the world during the most momentous period 
in its history. 160 full-page illustrations and numerous maps. In two 
volumes. London, The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company, Ltd.; New 
York, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


Reader! What do you know about the real causes of the World War? 


Would you like to see the matter as it now appears to Professor C. J. 
H. Hayes, of Columbia University, Captain U. S. A., Military Intelligence 
Division, General Staff, 1918-1919; Author of Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe; Brief History of the Great War; Co-Author of The 
League of Nations? Are you thoroughly posted on the League of Na- 
tions? If not, why not get the opinion and viewpoint of Leon Bourgeois, 
member of the Council of the League and the one chiefly responsible 
for the drafting of the Covenant of the League? What was the largest 
bill ever presented for payment in the whole history of mankind? John 
Foster Dulles, Counsel to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
and Member of the Reparations Commission and Supreme Council, 1919, 
can tell you its amount and justification. What about the Balkans, to- 
day and tomorrow? Medieval Persia in a Modern World? The Dark 
Continent as it is today? ‘Twentieth Century Literature? The Antiquity 
of Man in Middle America? The Harvest Time in Medicine and Sur- 
gery? Psychical Research and the Invisible World? The Political 
Awakening of Woman? Main Currents in Twentieth Century Music? 
Democratic Tendencies in Education? The Eighteenth Amendment as 
“The Greatest Social Experiment of Modern Times’? 

You can get authoritative information on these and practically all 
other great human subjects that have come under discussion in these 
stirring times, if you have these two remarkable volumes at your desk. 
There are nearly 700 pages in each. The very greatest authorities upon 
each subject have contributed the articles. You get both sides and all 
the evidence. You are able to form your own opinions. The work has 
been characterized as “A brilliant, challenging book.” It is indeed that. 
It is one, however, which is formative and constructive. It is an indis- 
pensable aid to the person who is ambitious to be up-to-date and posted 
upon current topics. It is a mine of knowledge and truthful informa- 
tion about the trends of history, human progress, aspiration, and prob- 
able destiny. Whether you have or have not a voluminous and expensive 
Encyclopaedia you will find this work exceedingly serviceable, interest- 
ing and satisfactory. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of the following books for review in 

EDUCATION : 

From THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. By Harlan Eugene Read and 
Charles J. Harvey. Script illustrations by E. C. Mills. Also Blank Books 
“A,” “B” and “C,” accompanying the same, being Journal, Ledger, Trial 
Balance, ete., books. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By Charles A. Beard. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised; 820 pages. A comprehensive volume 
suitable for college classes and for the average adult who desires to 
become “posted” upon public questions and the political and economic 
history and sentiments of his country. 


POEMS, OLD AND NEW. Selected for boys and girls. By Sara 
Teasdale. Illustrations by Dugald Walker. An admirable book for the 
school library or for the home. 


THE SONG OF THREE FRIENDS and THE SONG OF HUGH GLASS. 
By John G. Neihardt. With Notes by Julius T. House. This is an addi- 
tion to “The Modern Reader’s Series.” It is the first part in a series of 
poems relating to the fur trade period of the trans-Missouri region. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Charles H. 
Griffitts, Associate Professor of Psychology in the University of Michigan: 
While intended primarily as a text-book for classes in vocational psy- 
chology, this volume will serve as a valuable and reliable guide to indi- 
viduals who are trying to discover their “calling” and the way to fit 
themselves for it. The book places emphasis on general principles. 


IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. Abridged for Junior High School 
grades by Elizabeth Hope Gordon, M.A., and Hattie L. Hawley, B.A. 
A very attractive and practical abridgement, with helps that are ade- 
quate, giving this long novel in a single volume for school use. 





LONGMANS’ ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS, JUNIOR. La Comte 
Pourquoi Hunebourg ne fut pas Rendu, by Erckmann-Chatrain; and 
L’Aventure de Jacques Gerard, by M. Stephane. Same Series: L’Eclusier, 
by E. Souvestre, and La Montre du Doyon le Vieux Tailleur, by Erckmann- 
Chatrain. Same Series: Ursule Mirouet, by H. de Balzac, and Le Comte 
Kostia, by Victor Cherbuliez. All are edited by T. Hl. Bertenshaw. First 
two, 15 cents each; second two 25 cents each; third two, 30 cents each. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 
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ESSENTIALS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By David Eugene Smith. 
Ginn & Co. 


This book has much of the appearance, treatment and tone of the 
Wentworth Geometries, of which it is a continuation. The basal theorems 
are conspicuous. Each of these usually has a page to itself and is illus- 
trated by a framed diagram. Single pages of exercises in large type 
are numerous. As numerical applications should form nearly one-third 
of the work in solid geometry, this book should be commended for an 
excellent illustrated list of 115 practical problems in mensuration. Some 
formulas are stated in decimal instead of radical form. In the supple- 
ment are Euler’s theorem, Cavalieri’s theorem, the Prismoid formula, 
Simpson’s rule, trigonometry of the right triangle, and a brief history 
of geometry. Another good feature, long looked for, is the arrange- 
ment of the trigonometric tables horizontally instead of vertically. This 
book has the modern point of view, and meets the requirements set by 
National Committee and by the College Board.—Robert R. Goff. 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. By S. I. Jones. Published by S. I. 
Jones, Nashville, Tenn. 


This is the revised edition of 1923, and it is a most interesting and 
unique book. There is nothing else just like it. It has a vast number 
of problems of arithmetic, algebra and geometry, both serious and 
amusing. The 260 Mathematical Recreations make it a source book in 
that line. For example: 1. Can you plant 19 trees in 9 rows with 5 trees 
ina row? 2. A boy was sent to a spring with a 5 and a 3 quart measure, 
to procure exactly 4 quarts of water. How did he measure it? The 
solution of every problem is given in detail in a separate chapter. 
Under informational material might be listed: an excellent non-technical 
discussion of the fourth dimension; a very complete handbook of mensu- 
ration; short methods of tables; worth-while quotations on mathe- 
matics; historical notes; as a curiosity, pi is carried out to 707 places. 
For help in the classroom or for entertainment and stimulation, I recom- 
mend this book most highly to all who are interested in mathematics.— 
Robert R. Goff. 


A SURVEY OF HEBREW EDUCATION. By John A. Maynard, Ph.D., 
D.D., P.D.D. Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This is a little 
book published as one volume in the “Biblical and Oriental Series” of 
the above named publishers. Its presentation of the social background 
of Hebrew education, its means, methods and results, should interest 
teachers and leaders who are developing the American school system. 
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ELEMENTARY ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. By Mary Rees Mul- 
liner, M.D. 301 engravings in black and colors. Lee & Febiger. 

This is another very valuable manual. The author’s wide experience 
as Instructor in the Harvard University Summer School, ‘the Sargent 
School for Physical Education, the Boston School for Physical Educa- 
tion, the Department of Hygiene in Wellesley College, and as Director 
of the American School for Physical Education, has fitted her to speak 
authoritatively and interestingly upon almost all phases of the subject. 
We cannot doubt that this volume will take its place as the leading 
text-book upon its subject in a large number of the principal schools and 
colleges. Its illustrative drawings and colored plates are a marvel of 
knowledge and skill. They are a real contribution to the scholastic and 
public knowledge of the subject. 


DICTATION COURSE IN BUSINESS LITERATURE. By Charles G. 
Reigner, A.B., LL.B. The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. And by 
same Author and Publishers, ADVANCED DICTATION AND SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING. 

The author of these books has specialized in the field of business 
education. His books are marked by evidences of thorough scholarship 
and a practical familiarity with businesses of various kinds. The 
pupil’s imagination is stimulated to comprehend the different require- 
ments made necessary in the offices of manufacturers of various classes 
of merchandise, the banks, railroads, ete. A thorough training is 
afforded, and the atmosphere of the schoolroom is that of real business. 
It must be a delight to be engaged in such realistic educational work 
as these books prescribe and require the student to master. 


OUTLINES OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. By Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. Oxford University Press. Admirably arranged, condensed and 
illustrated. Gives essential information in a brief but engaging manner, 
Excellent in reviewing. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE IN MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK AND 
NEW JERSEY. Volume II of a series of Studies in Public Finance, pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor Fletcher Harper Swift and pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota in its series of Research Publica- 
tions, is now ready for distribution. This second volume is devoted to 
“The East,” and contains studies of public school finance in Massachu- 
setts, New York and New Jersey. All research publications of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are sold at actual cost. University regulations 
provide no funds for advertising. The price of the present volume is $2. 
Orders should be addressed to the Librarian of the University of Minne- 


sota. 


























